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PRICE FIVEPENCE 


; COVENTRY mokoven LABOUR Eee! invites 
applications for the post. of full-time _ Agent, to 
work with the present Agent in jointly covering the 
mers three ‘Constituencies The appointment to be made 
“consultation with the National Executive Com- 

ittee. Salary and conditions in accordance with 
the National Agreement, plus a Coventry local 
a award. Application forms can be obtained from 


Ald.” G. E. Hodgkinson, 30 Coundon Road, 
_ Coventry, to whom they must be returned not later 
: than: 31st May, -1958.-< © 


ou 4 
-BURTON-ON-TRENT C.L.P. 
. for the post of full-time Secretary/Agent. 


i 
The 


' National Executive Committee. Salary and condi- 
tions in accordance with the National Agreement. 
Application forms can be obtained from the 
National Agent, Transport House, Smith Square, 
- London, S.W.1, to whom they should be returned 
‘ not Tater than 30th May, 1958. 


} CHICHESTER C.L.P. requires full-time Secretary/ 
Agent. Well-equipped office, staff of two, car and 
allowances. The appointment to be made in con- 
sultation with the National Executive Committee. 
Salary above National minimum for suitable 
applicant. No accommodation. Application forms 
can be obtained from the Chairman, 11 St. John’s 
‘Street, Chichester, Sussex, to whom they should be 
returned not later than 2nd June, 1958. 


_ EAST HERTFORDSHIRE C.L.P. invites applica- 
tions for. the post of full-time Agent. The 
_ appointment to be made in consultation with the 
National Executive Committee. Salary and condi- 
tions in accordance with the National Agreement. 
Application forms can be obtained from the 
National Agent, Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1, to whom they should be returned 

_- not later than 31st May, 1958. 


BOLTON BOROUGH LABOUR PARTY invites 
applications for the post of Secretary/Agent 
(Grade 2). The appointment to be made in con- 
é sultation with the National Executive Committee. 
ie Salary in accordance with the National Agreement. 
; Application forms can be obtained from the 
National Agent, Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, 8.W.1, to whom they should be returned 

not later than 31st May, 1958. 


HERTFORD C.L.P. invites applications for the 
post of full-time Organiser, The appointment to 
be made in consultation with the’ National Execu- 
tive Committee. Salary and conditions in accor- 
dance with the National Agreement. Housing 
accommodation will be available. Application 
forms can be obtained from the National Agent, 
' Transport House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, 
to whom they should be returned not later than 
31st May, 1958. 


NORTH DORSET C.L.P. invites applications for 

t the post of full-time Agent. Salary and conditions 
in accordance with the National Agreement. The 
appointment to be made in consultation with the 
National Executive Committee. Application forms 
can be obtained from the Secretary, Miss S. Fooks, 
Spring Cottage, East End, Wimborne, Dorset, to 
whom they should be returned not later than 31st 
May, 1958. 
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appointment to be made in consultation with the _ 
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'BRASS—TIN. 


Call it what you like 
IT’S ALL . 


FUNDS!!! 


Send for our free fund-raising 
samples, only 3d. postage, to:— 


THE IDEAL PRINTERS 


er 


12 Midland Street, HULL 


THE “FUND-RAISING * 
SPECIALISTS 


FULL UNION SHOP SINCE 1922 
EST: 1919 


& 


RUSHCLIFFE C.L.P. invites applications for the 
post of full-time Agent. The appointment to be 
made in consultation with the National Executive 
Committee. Salary and conditions in accordance 
with the National Agreement. Application forms 
can be obtained from the National Agent, Trans- 
port House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, to 
whom they should be returned not later than 31st 
May, 1958. 


CAMBRIDGESHIRE C.L.P. invites applications for 
the post of full-time Agent. The appointment to be 
made in consultation with the National Executive 
Committee. Salary and conditions in accordance 
with the National Agreement. Application forms 
can be obtained from the National Agent, Trans- 
port House, Smith Square, London, S.W.1, to 
whom they should be returned not latersthan 31st 
May, 1958. 


SHORTHAND TYPIST. The National 
Department, Labour Party, Head Office. High 
standard of shorthand and typewriting. Interesting 
and varied work. Salary £10 3s. 10d. per week at 
24. Five-day week. Superannuation scheme. 
Membership of the Labour Party and Trade Union 
essential. Apply to Mr. Morgan Phillips, Secretary, 
The Labour Party, Transport House, Smith Square, 
London, S.W.1. 


Agent's 


WANTED. 


A minimum of £1 per copy will be paid for the 
following Annual Conference Reports which - are 
urgently required for research purposes: 1900 Labour 
Representation Committee Conference Report 
(London); 9th to 13th (1909-13) Labour Party 
Annual Conference Reports. Please reply to 


Mr. Fred. W. S. Craig, 18 Somerford Road, 
Bearsden, Glasgow. 5 
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PRICE FIVEPENCE 


A Grand Rehearsal 


(THE County Council election results 

are a good curtain-raiser to the 
elections for all types of local authori- 
ties throughout the country in which 
the Labour Party is now engaged. 
Because polling takes place in county 
elections over six days, the total result 
is not always known. 


In the present county elections, 
Labour had a net gain of 256 seats and, 
as a result, turned its narrow majority 
in Northumberland into a workable 
majority, and gained control of Car- 
marthen, Essex, Lancashire and 
Middlesex and, with its seven net gains 
in Staffordshire and its six net gains in 
the West Riding of Yorkshire, secured 
equal representation with the Tories. 


In London, Labour won its greatest 
victory in nearly a quarter of a century 
of Labour control of the County 
Council. The spectacular London 
result should not detract from the 
advance made elsewhere: each elector 
votes for three candidates in London 
and, apart from North and West 
Lewisham, where only one Labour 
candidate was returned against--two 
Tories in each constituency, three 
Labour candidates were returned for 
each of the other constituencies which 
were won. 


In Lancashire there was a net gain 
of 19 seats, in Kent of 17 seats, in 
Surrey of 12 and in Hertfordshire of 
11. Nine net gains in Norfolk and nine 
in Warwickshire and eight in Bucking- 
hamshire also are outstanding results. 


It is said that the Tory losses were 


due to the low poll, but this is only 
half the story. The voters who stayed 
at home were Tories and, because 
Labour persuaded a sufficient propor- 
tion of its supporters to go to the poll, 
seats were won. In London, the poll 
was lower than three years ago, but 
the Labour vote was higher and 27 
seats were gained. 

If, in the local elections, Labour is 
able to obtain a higher vote than in 
1955, then many more seats will be 
won because of the refusal of dis- 
gruntled and apathetic Tories to work 
and vote. It would, however, be unwise 
to rely on Tory abstentions. Labour 
workers must strive to secure the 
highest possible ‘promise’ and on poll- 
ing day to persuade the ‘promises’ to 
vote. 

While the primary object of the local 
elections is to win council seats, these 
elections, because they are taking place 
in all constituencies (with the exception 
of London), can be regarded also as a 
rehearsal for the General Election. 
Workers can gain electoral experience, 
canvass and calling-up systems can be 
tried out and the whole machine tested. 

A great deal of canvassing will be 
done. The information obtained will 
be invaluable both at the General 
Election and in preparing for it. The 
records should be preserved so that a 
completed marked register is made 
available for the constituency election 
agent. If the work is done well, the 
local elections will be another advance 
in the struggle to gain power for 
Labour, locally and nationally. 


SONLY WORKERS WIN ELECTIONS? | 


ALTHOUGH a good system, designed 
to direct the efforts of election 


workers and to cut out irrelevant. 


activity, can do a lot to help, no system 
ever yet won an election. Only workers 
can win elections. 

That’s why this manual—concerned, 
as it is, with a system—begins with key 
personnel. 

The ‘Reading’ system is based on the 
fact that you should not run a mar- 
ginal election by starting from scratch 

-when the election comes. If you try, 
-you find yourself attempting the im- 
possible and the dangerous — things 
like canvassing Tories within a couple 
of days of polling day in a frantic 
effort to get at your own supporters. 

This means a permanent electoral 
organisation. That in turn means a 
permanent band of workers keeping 
the organisation up to the point where 
a first-rate election campaign can 
always be launched now. 


District Managers 


The ready-made unit is the polling 
district, because it is related to polling 
stations, being the unit used for com- 
piling the register, and because its size 
is usually nicely manageable. 

In each polling district we have a 
District Manager, appointed by the 
agent. His job is: Keeping the elec- 
toral record. He sees that every elec- 
tor’s name appears on a card, lines up 
the index with the register, makes all 
the necessary changes .. . in short, 
makes it his business to have the 
record in tip-top order, ready for an 
election at any time. He keeps the 
canvassing going. He is not expected 
to do all the foot-slogging by himself, 
but to get a team of canvassers around 
him and direct their activities. 

Sounds like a pretty tough spare- 
‘time job! It is true that the work calls 
for method, patience and attention to 
detail, and. this. is why we try to 
arrange—but don’t always manage it— 
for this key job to be_done by mem- 


HIS article is the first 
of a series describing the 
**Reading”’ system of com- 
piling electoral records and 


calling-up supporters on 
polling-day. The system has 
been revised recently in the 
light of practical election 
experience. ; 


bers who have not too many other 
calls on their time, such as council 
work, onerous Party offices and so on. 

But it is not true that a District 
Manager’s work needs to be arduous 
or unpleasant. Canvassing can be a 
very sociable affair amongst friends 
with a common aim. Many an amus- 
ing story about door-step encounters — 
has been told over a cup of tea after a 
canvass. 

The records, too. It is not unusual 
for two or three District Managers to 
do their work on the records together 
at the home of one or other of them, 
with a break in the middle for TV. 

Nor is the work unrewarding. There 
is a sense of satisfaction to be got from 
a job that you know is the key to the 
next election. 


Ward Organiser 


Although the polling district is the right 
unit for electoral organisation, there are 
strong reasons for having organisers for 
a bigger area, appointed, like District 
Managers, by the agent. 

A Ward Organiser is usually one of the 
two or three District Managers in the 
ward. His job is 

Organisation es Cokvaising!s in consulta- 
tion with the District Managers. He has 
the advantage, which can be very. useful, 
of being able to switch canvassers from 
one area to another. For a fairly big 
canvass, he may well get together a ward 
team to do the job in each of the polling 
districts in turn. 


Returns, when called for by the agent, 
who asks the Ward Organisers to get 
these in to him from the polling districts 
in his area. : 
-_ Liaison. The problems and snags that 
' inevitably crop up in the operation of any 
electoral system (largely personnel prob- 
lems), have to be overcome quickly if the 
organisation is to be kept up to scratch. 
_ If, for instance, a District Manager moves 
away or has personal difficulties that 
make it impossible for him to keep up 
with the job he’s undertaken, it is up to 
the Ward Organiser to let the agent know 
straight away and to tell him at the same 
time of any likely successor. : 
Election’ Organisation: ‘The Ward 
_ Officer, with his knowledge of the ward 
and his contact with the workers, usually 
becomes the Sub-Agent in the Municipal 
Elections. 
Methods of electoral organisation are 


not static. New developments lead to new 
techniques. Sometimes, moreover, the 
simplest ideas—as, for instance, the mani- 
fold knocking-up list—are overlooked for 
years. And it is not unknown for a 
completely pointless operation to continue 
in a system for a very long time— 
because ‘we’ve always done it’. Feaeet™ 

To fulfil the need for review at fairly 
frequent intervals, we have an Organisa- 
tion Committee composed of the Ward 
Organisers; the Agent; the M.P., and any 
members who, for reasons of special 
knowledge or experience, may be thought 
particularly valuable. 3 : 

Meetings are held when necessary; no 
minutes are kept. The committee has no 
power except in matters of electoral 
organisation and it cannot spend money. 
This must be done, in the usual way, 
through the Executive Committee and the 
General Committee. 


A House Card System 


DURING all the years (since 1919) 
, I have been engaged in electoral 
organisation in Croydon, there has 
always been diversity of opinion as to 
what is the best canvassing system. In 
recent years we have used three 
different ones, the ‘Single Card’, the 
“House Card’ and the ‘Stym’ systems, 
and some of our wards are now experi- 
menting with the ‘Reading’ system. My 
experience is that each of these has its 
advantages, also its drawbacks; no one 
method can claim to be the best in 
every respect. 

The ‘Stym’ seems the most popular 
with us at the moment. It is un- 
doubtedly the simplest for the actual 
canvassing; its great disadvantage is 
that only the previous year’s record 
can’ be shown on the card. It is ex- 


tremely easy for a canvasser, perhaps | 


with defective sight, or working in a 
poor light, to put a tick in the wrong 
column. 
- An even more common error is t 
put the tick halfway between two 
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names on the card. This can easily 
result in a regular supporter, for 
example, being marked off as ‘against’ 
and perhaps not contacted again for 
years. Another drawback to the ‘Stym’ 
is that all the information has to be 
carried forward from year to year. 
Under the ‘House Card’ system, a 
plain card is ruled in squares, and all 
the occupants of the house are entered. 
One square only is used for each per- 
son at each election, and the result of 
the canvass (‘F’ for, ‘A’ against, or ‘D’ 
doubtful) is entered in the square. 
When there are only two or three 
people in a house, a card can be made 
to last 20 years, and some of our cards 
first issued in 1937 are still in use. 
Once the initial work of writing up 
the cards is done, the only alteration 
to be made from year to year is ruling 
out the names of voters removed from 
the register, and adding the new ones. 
The chief drawbacks to the ‘House 
Card’ seem to be that the information 
tends to be somewhat congested when 


there are a number of people living in 
the same house, and that the cards are 
not very suitable for ‘knocking up’ pur- 
poses. It is desirable, too, for a marked 
register to be kept going during an 
election to supplement the ‘House 
Card’. , 


I feel that, by and large, the best 
system is the ‘Single Card’, which has 
the blessing of Transport House. The 
chief advantage over the ‘House Card’ 
is that individual cards can always be 
extracted from the main bundle and 
sorted as required. One criticism, how- 
ever, I have to make is that the card, 
as at present devised, only lasts for two 
years, and will then have to be re- 
written. This is because three squares 
are used for each election, ‘For’, 
‘Against’, and ‘Doubtful’, with a cross 
to be inserted in the appropriate 
square. 


I have, therefore, adapted the card 
for local use, the principal alteration 
being that only one square need be 
used for each election, the result of the 
canvass, ‘For’, ‘Against’ or ‘Doubtful’ 
being entered in the same square. This, 
I claim, has several advantages: 


CANVASS AND PROMISE CARD 


Removed to 


If new resident is on another Register, give address below 
——EIoIyCyx~y >i SSIS — =S=S======——= 


Remarks : 


Pea 


The card can be made to last for six 
elections instead of two. (By adapting 
the space allotted to ‘Removals’ on 
the right hand side, and recording 
removals at the foot of the card, this 
additional space can be utilised for a 
further six years’ canvass.) ‘ 

(2) Accuracy. From a_ psychological 
point of view, a canvasser is much 
less likely to mark a supporter as 
‘A’, or an opponent as ‘F’, than he is 
to put a cross in the wrong square, 
or a tick in the wrong column of a 
* card. 

(3) ‘Won’t votes’ and ‘Won’t says’. These 
are two classes of people frequently 
met with in canvassing, and in my 
experience they are nearly always 
marked down as ‘Doubtful’ when, in 
fact, they are nothing of the kind. 
Under my system an entry ‘WV’ or 
‘WS’ in the square gives the correct 
information. 

(4) Permanent Records. It is surely of 
the greatest assistance to a canvasser, 
when knocking at a door, to see on 
his card, the result of four or five 
years’ previous canvassing of the 
people he is about to meet. 

In my own ward, our workers still 
prefer to use ‘Stym’ cards, so I keep my 
card index as the ‘master record’. It 
means a lot of extra work, but it is well 


worth it. 
J. A. Clinch 


(1) 


CANVASS AND PROMISE CARD 
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F=For D= soo secre A=Against WV=Won't Vote 


= Won't Say 


19... 19... 195% 19. 19... 
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If new resident ie on another Register, give address below 


Remarks : 
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y ppointing New Aldermen 


_ Because aldermen sit for six years they can determine the political complexion 


of the local council. This article describes how aldermen are elected and 


who elects them. 


| IN 1958, in addition to the whole 
_~~ series of local government elections, 
‘the year is an ‘aldermanic year’ —a 
year in which half the aldermanic seats 
on county and borough councils are 
to be filled. Unlike the election of 
councillors, when the public decide 
who shall be elected, aldermen are 
chosen by the councillors themselves. 
Their term of office is six years, as 
against three for councillors: one half 
of the aldermen retire every third year. 
_ Many councils have to rely upon the 
appointment of aldermen to maintain 
_a good working majority; some parties 
are held in power by the manipulation 
of aldermanic seats. While arguments 
can be made both for and against the 
appointment of aldermen, the fact 
remains that they are part of our local 
government procedure, so it is as well 
to know how their election is con- 
ducted. 

The procedure for the election of 
borough aldermen is given in Section 
22 of the Local Government Act, 1933 
(that for county councils being Section 
7) and reads as follows: 

Time and Mode for Election of 

Aldermen 

22. (1) The ordinary election of 
aldermen shall be held in every third 
year at the annual meeting of the 
council, and shall take place imme- 
diately after the election of the 
mayor, or, if there is a sheriff, after 
the appointment of the sheriff. 

(2) An alderman shail not, as such, 
vote at the election of an alderman 
of the borough. 

(3) Every person entitled to vote 
may vote for any number of persons, 
not exceeding the number of vacan- 
cies to be filled, by signing and 
delivering at the meeting to the 
person presiding thereat a voting 
paper containing the full names and 
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places of residence and descriptions 
of the persons for whom he votes. 

(4) The person presiding at the 
meeting,. as soon as all the voting 
papers have been delivered to him, 
shall openly produce and read them, 
or cause them to be read, and then 
deliver them to the town clerk to be 
kept for six months. 

(5) In the case of an equality of 
votes the person presiding at the 
meeting, whether or not entitled to 
vote in the first instance, shall have 
a casting vote. 

(6) As many persons as there are 
vacancies to be filled, being the per- 
sons who have the greatest number 
of votes, shall be declared by the 
person presiding at the meeting to be 
elected. 


Sub-section 4 has been amended so 
as to avoid the reading out of each 
voting paper and for the information 
to be recorded in the minutes. This 
alteration in procedure is contained in. 
the Local Government (Miscellaneous 
Provisions) Act, 1953, and reads as 
follows: 

Declaration of Voting at Elections 

of County and Borough Aldermen 

(1) Upon an election of county or 
borough aldermen held under the 
Local Government Act, 1933, the 
person presiding at the meeting shall, 
as soon as all the voting papers have 
been delivered to him, proceed to 
ascertain the result of the voting and 
state the number of votes given to 
each person, and shall then deliver 
the voting papers to the clerk of the 
county council or the town clerk as 
the case may be, to be kept for six 
months. 

(2) In the case of any such election 
as aforesaid, the minutes of the pro- 
ceedings of the meeting shall include 
the full names and places of resi- 
dence and descriptions of the persons 
to whom those votes are given, and 


the names of the persons by whom 
_those votes are given respectively. 
(3) Sub-section (4) of section seven 
“of the Local Government Act, 1933, 
sub-section (4) of section twenty-two 
of that Act, section two hundred and 
twenty-five of the Nottinghamshire 
County Council Act, 1951, and 
section one hundred and nine of the . 
Glamorgan County Council Act, 
1952, are hereby repealed. 


It will be noted that there is no pro- 
vision for nomination, or for the 
proposing and seconding of persons. In 
theory this means that the name of any 
councillor (or for that matter any per- 
son qualified to be a councillor) can 
be entered on the voting paper. In 
practice, however, the groups on the 
council decide on who is to be put 
forward. 

In Acts of Parliament confusion 
often arises as to the precise interpreta- 
tion of particular sections. This is 
true in the case of the election of 
aldermen. As is so often the case, the 
need for precise knowledge only arises 
at crucial moments—perhaps when the 
fate of a council depends upon it. 


A first reading of Sub-section 2 
would indicate that voting in the elec- 
tion of aldermen is restricted to coun- 
cillors. Sub-section 5, which gives a 
casting vote to the person presiding, 
whether or not entitled to vote in the 


first instance, seems to substantiate _ 


this. Two words, however, make all 


the difference: the words are ‘as such’. 


Sub-section 2 reads: 
_An alderman shall not, as such, — 
VOTE seston 
Therefore a mayor, who is an alder- 
man and is presiding at the meeting, is 
entitled to vote as mayor and, if neces- 
sary, give a casting vote. It will be seen, 


therefore, that in certain circumstances. 


an alderman is able to cast two votes, 


This was decided by a judgment given in © 


the High Court by Greaves-Lord and 
Hilbery, J. J., in the case of Burden v. 
Barron in 1939 (2 A.E.R. 525). 
In the case of an alderman taking the 
chair to conduct the election, his right to 
vote is restricted to giving a casting vote. 


He could not, as chairman, claim the — 


right to vote in the first instance. 

On the question of a mayor presiding 
at the meeting at which he is a candidate 
for election as an alderman there appears 
to be two lines of thought. One is that 
if he is a candidate he should vacate the 
chair: this ruling is given in the Rex v. 
Tewkesbury Corporation (1868, L.R.3 
OB 50) and Rex v. Morton (1892, 1 


The other line of argument is that, as 
there is no formal nomination for the 
election of aldermen, the person presiding 
does not necessarily know who is being 
put forward. In view of the established 
practice of groups. deciding who should 
go forward, it is now advisable that a 
person should not preside at his own 
election. 


Too Many Members? 


AUYERY spring a Labour Party agent’s 
“~ fancy grimly turns to thoughts of 
increased. membership. He is exhorted 
and pestered by the Regional Office, and 
he, for his part, exhorts and pesters the 
Constituency Labour Party. 

“Only get 500 more members,” they 
are told, “and your worries are over.” 
Money problems will vanish with the 
increased. revenue. There will be more 
workers to share the burdens of organisa- 
tion. At elections, the new recruits will 
feel a vested interest in voting—and in 
seeing that their neighbours vote. 

With all these benefits looming large— 
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more money, more workers, more voters 
—the party agrees to devote the spring 
to a membership drive. 

The agent puts all other work aside. 
Wards and local parties postpone their 
bun fights and their bear fights. Reluctant 
councillors, threatened with “We'll have 
candidates who will pull their weight next 
time,”’ leave the local drains to take care 
of themselves. The treasurer, already 
overburdened, agrees to quite heavy 
expenditure for ‘literature’ and the cam- 
paign begins. ; 

Weeks later, after much effort, the cam- 
paign groans to a halt. The agent returns 


@ 
g 


to his routine, the active members hide 
out in their burrows, the councillors find 
y ie ek problem of the drains is now over- 
whelmin 
his bed with an enlarged overdraft. The 
_ time has come to make a reckoning. 


_ Financial Side 


_ -On the 

; expenditure, the jobs still undone, and 

some ill-feeling against those who have 

not pulled their weight. 
But on the credit side is the prospect of 
~ 500 six shillings, of 50/100 new active 
members, of hundreds. of—not newly 
made but newly baptised socialists, 

_ preaching the go spel in all parts of the 
constituency. And there is the feeling of 
personal achievement 

_ Phillips announces that the membership 
of the Labour Party is bigger than it used 

_ to be 

So perhaps these great rewards are 

__worth the small sacrifice 

The following spring ‘once again there 
is a light in the agent’s eyes . 

At this point we might well look again 
at last year’s achievements and see what 
they are worth. 

Half our 500 new members have 
escaped. The remainder have paid only 
2s. 3d. of their 6s. contributions. So our 
expected extra £150 is down to £30. When 
balanced against the cost of the campaign 
and the affiliation fees paid on all 500, 
the net gain is indeed small. 

The number of active workers has 
increased not by 50, but by 10.. Attend- 
ance at ward meetings has not increased. 
In retrospect the membership drive has 
failed. 

_ . What then is to be done? We do not 
want a tiny elite Party of a handful of 
intellectuals, but nor do we need a Party 
with an inflated prestige membership, a 
large section of which is a burden on the 
remainder. 2 


Optimum Level 


There is, I believe, an optimum level 
of membership which can be obtained 
and maintained reasonably easily and 
without membership campaigns. This will 
vary but is probably between six per cent 
and seven-per cent of the Labour vote in 
the constituency. 

Some C.L.P.s are far below this level, 
and. in some cases may be deliberately 
maintaining a low level elite membership. 
Others are far above and, in some cases, 
are putting much effort into. their mem- 


(- 


bership work, for which they receive 
little or no return in extra votes at 


elections. 


ig and the treasurer has taken to . 


debit side is the financial 


when Morgan ~ 
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A party with abnormally low mem- 
bership will stagnate. A party with 
abnormally high membership will suffo- 
cate.". Let’ us, in our efforts to obtain 
maximum efficiency, strive for a reason- 
able balance. 

Norman Fox 


SS. act 
CANDIDATES 


iN following were endorsed as pros- 
pective Parliamentary Candidates by 
National 


Executive Committee 


Mr. H. Ferguson 
South Fylde Mr. N. Holding 


Cities of London 
and Westminster 


North Islington 

. Enfield East 
Weston-super- 
Mare 


Mr. W. Howie 
Mr. G. W. Reynolds 
Mr. J. Mackie 


Mr. S. E. Hampton 


Sutton and 


Cheam Mr. D. T. White 
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IBERAL intervention on an exten- 
sive scale is certain to have 
important consequences at the next 
General Election. That there will be 
such intervention seems fairly certain 
and its possible effects demand close 
examination. 

A Liberal revival has been seen in 
the results of recent by-elections, but 
to get a proper picture of this ‘revival’ 
it is necessary to place a few recent 
spectacular results against the back- 
ground of all the by-elections that have 
taken place since the 1955 General 
Election. 

There have been 32 by-elections in 
all and the Liberals contested 13 of 
these. They fought 5 of the 13 in 1955, 
but not the 8 others, though they did 
contest them in 1950. 


Share Increased 

In the case of the 5, the Liberal share 
of the vote rose at Torquay (9.5%), 
Hereford (11.6%), Chester (0.5%) and 
North Dorset (3.7%), but at Carmar- 
then it fell (8.3%). In these contests, 
the Labour share of the vote fell at 
Torquay (0.1%), Hereford (4.2%) and 
increased at Chester (4.5%), North 
Dorset (2.8%) and Carmarthen (4.6%). 
The Tory share of the vote fell at 
Torquay, Hereford, Chester and North 
Dorset. At Carmarthen there was no 
Tory candidate; the Liberal having 
been approved by the local Tory 
association. 

A comparison of the results of the 
other 8 by-elections compared with the 
General Election of 1950, when they 
were all fought by the Liberals, shows 
that the Liberal share of the vote 
increased in 7 of them and decreased 
in 1, while the Labour share of the vote 
increased in 6 of them and decreased 
in 2. The Tory share of the vote 
decreased in all of them, as much 
as 17.6% at Rochdale. 

Bearing in mind that the seats the 


Liberals chose to fight were those in. 
which they expected to do well and 
that they ignored the seats where they 
expected to do poorly, the results 


hardly justify the jubilation of the 
Liberal leaders. Conceding their right 


to be pleased about winning the 
Torrington seat, it should be remem- 
bered that conditions were particularly 
favourable for the Liberals. Their 
share of the vote increased by 12.4% 
compared with 1950 (the Labour share 
rose by 1.3%), but the Liberal majority 
was only 219. 

The Liberal aggregate vote in 1945 
was just over 24 million, with 307 
candidates in the field. In 1950 it 
increased to just over 2,600,000, with 
475 candidates in the field. Twelve 
Liberals were returned in 1945, but 
only 9 in 1950. Only 109 candidates 
were put forward in 1951, and one 
more in 1955, and Liberal representa- 
tion in the House of Commons 
dropped to 6. ; 

It is evident that in 1950 many 
electors saw the struggle as being 
between the Labour Government and 
the Tories, since the average vote of 
Liberal candidates fell. Some of the 
increased Tory and Labour votes came 
from this source, but the Tories bene- 
fited more than Labour. 


Votes Transferred 

In 1951 there was a transfer of 
Liberal votes in-constituencies where 
there was no Liberal candidate, the 
Tories benefiting at the ratio of about 
3 to 1, and the situation was not greatly 
altered in 1955. 

It is significant that of the 22 seats 
lost by Labour in 1951, with the excep- 
tion of one, all had Liberal candidates 
at the previous General Election. In 
1951 only four of the remaining 21 
were fought by Liberals. Obviously the 
absence of.a Liberal candidate meant 
in the others that electors who voted 


: 
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Liberal before, in the main, in 1951 
favoured the Tory candidate and 
caused Labour to lose the seat. 
_ This tendency was strengthened in 
1955. With an additional candidate, 
the aggregate Liberal vote fell by over 
compared with 1951, and the 
Tories won 23 seats on a minority vote 
in three-cornered fights where the 
Liberal vote was bigger than the Tory 
majority. In 17 of these, Labour came 
second, and in 6 the Liberal came 
second. 


Halfway House 


It must not be imagined that the re- 
appearance of a Liberal candidate will 
necessarily benefit Labour to the same 
extent that the absence of a Liberal 
benefited the Tories in 1951 and 1955. 
V oting Liberal is sometimes a half-way 
house to voting Tory and once the 
elector has taken the plunge he may 
continue to vote for the Tory. A 
General Election to decide the charac- 
fer of the future Government might 
win back to Tory candidates some of 
those who voted Liberal in the by- 
slections and also cause Tory non- 
voters in the by-elections to go to the 

iH 


Despite the steadiness of the Labour 
yote in the by-elections, undoubtedly 
he Liberal took votes which otherwise 
would have gone to Labour in the 
absence of a Liberal candidate, and 
hey must have included, too, especially 
it Torrington, some Labour supporters 
who thought the Liberal had a better 
chance. 

However, unless the Tories make a 
urprising recovery and lose fewer voters 
han the present trend indicates, there is 
ittle chance of the Tories retaining the 
7 seats lost to Labour because of Liberal 
ntervention last time. In addition to the 
; seats where the Liberal came second 
vith a vote in excess of the Tory majority, 
here are 3 other seats where the Liberal 
ame second and where the Tory majority 
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was less than the combined Liberal and 
Labour votes. ; 
Obviously, these 9 give the best chance 
of a Liberal victory. The Liberals’ hope 
of success at Gloucester, Ipswich and 
Rochdale must be pretty faint, though 
they did very well at the by-elections 
there : it could only be realised if there 
was an unexpected drop in the Labour. 
vote. : 
It would seem, therefore, that the inter- 
vention of Liberal candidates on a big 
scale at the next General Election might 
result in a few Liberal gains, but is likely 
to produce many more Labour gains.: 
Here lies the danger. While the Liberal: 
Party Executive has declared against a. 
pact with the Tories, it has been made 
clear that their constituency associations 
are free to make local pacts if they wish. 


Local Pacts 


It is not beyond possibility that many 
such pacts will emerge. If this did happen, 
there is a chance of a situation being 
created not unlike that of 1929, when a 
Labour Government was dependent on 
Liberal support for its majority in the 
House of Commons. Even if there are no: 
Tory/Liberal pacts in the constituencies, . 
Labour will not wish to win the election 
because of seats gained on a minority 
vote. 

The task of identifying Labour 
supporters must go on, but much more is 
needed to ensure an adequate majority 
than the votes of those Labour supporters 
who did not turn out last time. New 
electors as well as disillusioned Tory 
voters can be won for Labour if our 
policy is put over clearly and forcibly 
between now and the General Election. 

Sometimes, it is easier to point to the 
failure of Tory policy than to propound 
Labour’s alternative, but in the present. 
situation a positive approach is the only 
way of gaining the additional support 
which otherwise might go to the Liberals, 
with all the consequences of a real 
‘revival’ of a capitalist alternative to 
Toryism in this. country. 


A. L. WILLIAMS 


‘Wrong Nomination Paper won Seat 


TE is often a small and irritating little 
detail that results in a lost candi- 
dature or seat at a local government 
election. The recent county council 
elections proved no_ exception. To 
read, in a few lines, that a nomination 
failed, or a seat was lost, may excite a 
fleeting interest in the mind of the 
reader, but to the candidate and the 
workers ‘it is something akin to a 
tragedy. 

Take the case of East Suffolk. In 
the Lound electoral division of Lowes- 
toft an unopposed return resulted from 
one wrong figure being entered on a 
nomination paper. When the nomina- 
tions were received by the deputy 
returning officer it was found that only 
ofie paper had been submitted in 
respect of each candidate—and these 
were delivered on the last day for 
nominations. When the papers were 
examined one paper was declared 
invalid. It appears that a subscriber, 
in filling in the polling district letter 
and number, entered the polling num- 
ber of his wife instead of his own. 

The deputy returning officer was 
reported as saying that it was clear that 
a mistake had been made, yet there was 
no alternative but to declare the paper 
invalid, thus allowing the other candi- 
date an unopposed return. 

_ This incident underlines the points 
we make before every election: Never 
rely on one nomination paper, deliver 
them before the last day, and always 
check the papers thoroughly. 


Still Councillor 


In Durham we read of an incident 
which has, happily, resulted in the 
county councillor who, failing to get 
his nomination papers delivered within 
the stipulated period, still remains a 
county councillor. In this case it so 
happened that no other nomination 
paper was delivered and L.E.R. 13(4) 
of the Second Schedule, R.P.A. 1949 
provides that: 

If, at an ordinary election of a 
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cates that it is aldermanic year. 
Southampton an alderman of 12 years’ 

standing, and who is due to retire in May, 

resigned his seat. Later it was announced 
that he intends to fight as a candidate in 
the coming May elections. 
that there is an agreement regarding 
aldermanic strength on the council and 
there was the possibility of his losing his 
seat. He is reported as saying: 
than do that I thought I would rather 
face the electorate in my old ward.’ 


councillor for any county except 
London, no person remains validly — 
nominated as aforesaid, the retiring 
councillor, if any, for ‘the electoral i 
division shall be deemed to a a 
elected. 


The important point in this case ‘is: 


that, had a Tory delivered a valid 
nomination paper, 


it would have 
resulted in a Tory gain in a soli 


— area! 


Alderman Resigns 


Another interesting case reported Bere 


It appears 


‘Rather 


While one can appreciate the position 


ofthis alderman who retired to fight for 
election as a councillor, 
been possible for him to have fought the 
seat whilst still an alderman. There is 
nothing to stop an alderman standing for 
election as a councillor. 
elected as a councillor, then he would 


it would have. 


Should he be 


have to decide whether or not to resign 


as an alderman or, if re-elected an alder- 
man, to resign as a councillor. 


Vacancy Filled 
An interesting sidelight on this case was 


the fact that the aldermanic vacancy had 


to be filled within the month, so someone 
had to be elected for the remaining period 


—some five or six weeks. 


The final and rather amusing incident 
was in respect of someone who did not 
wish to be a candidate. Apparently this 
person had differences with his party and 
resigned.. He then wished to withdraw 
his candidature. As the latest time for the 
withdrawal of candidature had passed, he 
had no alternative but to continue as a 
candidate. He is then reported as appeal- 
ing to the electors not to vote for him. 
When the result was declared it was. found 
that he had received 26 votes! 
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NATIONAL AGENT IS APPOINTED 
by S. E. Barker 


Ney ae R. CLYNES presided over 
the eighth Annual Conference of 
the Labour Party, held in the Assembly 
Rooms, Hull, in January, 1908. 
Membership now stood at 1,072,413. 
Trade Union affiliations had increased 
from 176 to 181, and the number of 
affiliated Trades Councils and Local 
Labour Parties was 92, against 83 in 
the previous year. The Workington 
Co-operative Society had, however, dis- 
affiliated owing to the imposition of 
the Parliamentary levy, Jeaving only 
‘one Co-operative organisation affili- 
ated to the Labour Party. 
_» The Party fought four by-elections 
during this year. The first was in North 
Belfast, where the candidate was 
William Walker. It is said that this 
contest took place at a time when there 
‘was much political unsettlement in 
Northern Ireland caused by rumours 
that the Government intended to intro- 
duce a Home Rule Bill. The political 
situation proved advantageous to the 
Unionist, who polled 6,021 votes 
against the Labour vote of 4,194, 


By-Election Win 


- Then followed a by-election cam- 
‘paign in Jarrow, which was fought on 
behalf of the Labour Party by Pete 
Curran. It was a four-cornered fight 
and Curran won the seat with a 
majority of 768. The next by-election 
was in Kirkdale, which proved to be 
the most bitter by-election yet fought 
by the Labour Party. The Labour 
candidate, John Hill came within 670 
of the Unionist vote. 

- The last of the four by-elections 
occurred in Hull West. James Holmes, 
of the Amalgamated Society of Rail- 
way Servants, was selected as Labour 
candidate. He was at the bottom of 
the poll in a three-cornered contest, but 
the seat had not been fought since 


1895. At that election the I.L.P. candi- 
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date had polled only 1,400 votes. 
4512 increased the Labour vote to 

A very important debate took place 
at this Conference on a paragraph in 
the report relating to the appointment 
of a ‘Party Election Agent’. The 
National Executive Committee had in 
the previous year recommended the 
appointment of such an officer, and 
had defined his duties. On this occa- 
sion the report simply set out the 
approximate cost, but made no recom- 
mendation. 


Estimated Cost 


It was estimated that the cost of 
such an appointment would be in the 
tegion of £400 to £450 per annum, 
which would cover salary, travelling 
and out of pocket expenses. Mr. O. 
Buckley, of the Amalgamated Society 
of Carpenters and Joiners, moved a 
motion calling for the appointment of 
a Parliamentary Election Agent at a 
salary of £200 per annum, with 
expenses. This motion was seconded 
by W. T. Kelly, of the Amalgamated 
Society of Engineers. 

Strong opposition came from Mr. T. 
Shaw, of the United Textile Factory 
Workers’ Association. He contended 
that local people were the persons. 
capable of judging what required to be 
done in a constituency. There was as 
much difference between a Londoner 
and a Lancashire man as between a 
Russian and a Frenchman, and what 
was good for one constituency was bad 
for another. Ben Turner, of Yorkshire, 
joined the fray, and objected to the 
appointment of a Party Agent centred 
in London. 

Arthur Henderson summed up . the 
position in a nutshell. He pointed out that 
there appeared to be a misconception of 
the duties of a Party agent. Such an 
officer would not act as an election agent 
in every by-election, but would: proceed 
to a constituency, examine the state of 


organisation and judge the ability of the 
local agent to conduct the by-election 


campaign. He would give advice and 


guidance on organisation and legal 


matters. 

Mr. Henderson then went on to deal 
with another vital aspect of a Party 
Agent’s work. As the Party was grow- 
ing, more and more guidance was being 
sought on electoral and registration law 
from Head Office by local parties. This 
task could not possibly be left to volun- 
tary officers. It must be undertaken by a 
full-time officer, who was in a position to 
study the law and make himself con- 
yersant with High Court decisions. 


Guidance Needed 


Finally, he reminded Conference that 
wherever a by-election occurred, the 
National Executive Committee was being 
asked to respond to the enthusiasm of 
Labour supporters and place a candidate 
in the field. It was impossible to respond 
adequately without organisation. Unless 
more guidance was given to the growing 
movement on organisational and electoral 
issues much of the enthusiasm would be 
wasted. This speech won the support of 
Conference, although there was a sub- 
stantial vote against the motion. 


During the following year, out of over 
50 applications, Mr. Arthur Peters, who 
had acted as election agent at Barrow- 
in-Furness for three years, was appointed 
the first National Agent of the Labour 
Party. 

Great tribute was paid to the Women’s 
Labour League which, formed in 1906, 
had among its pioneers Margaret Mac- 
Donald, Mary Middleton and Katherine 
Bruce Glasier. So impressed was the 
Conference with the help which the 
members of this organisation had given, 
particularly at by-elections, that it agreed 
to amend the Constitution of the Labour 
Party to permit the League to affiliate on 
the same terms as a trades council, but 
without the right to vote in the election 
of the National Executive Committee. 


In 1907 the Scottish Workers’ Commit- 
tee and the Executive Committee of the 
Labour Party had reached agreement on 
relationships at a joint consultation, but 
in practice the agreement had not proved 
satisfactory. The Executive Committee 
reported to Conference that experience 
had led to the conclusion that there must 
be uniformity in organisation between 
the two countries, and that this could not 
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be reached unless both countries were 
looked after by the same headquarters. 7 

Conference agreed that failing a satis- 
factory arrangement with the Scottish 
Labour Party the Executive Committee 
should be empowered to accept the 
Scottish societies which applied for affili- 
ation to the Labour Party. a 

London also came into the picture. The 
Executive Committee felt that it was 
necessary to create some form of central 
organisation which would unite the 
metropolitan Labour organisation. Efforts 
made in 1903 to set up such machinery 
had failed. However, it was now con- 
sidered that the situation in London was 
rapidly changing and that very soon’ 
further efforts must be made to establish 
central organisation in the metropolis. 

In 1907 the Party moved an amendment 
to the King’s Speech to make provision 
for Old Age Pensions. It was supported 
by 63 Members of Parliament and 
opposed by 215. Later that session, the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer announced 
that he had estimated for 24 million 
pounds which would be made available 
in 1908 as a nucleus for pensions. The 
Parliamentary Party did not think that. 
this was at all satisfactory, and cam- 
paigned inside and outside Parliament on 
behalf of old people. 


Blackleg Bill 


Among other Bills it introduced were 
the Mines (Eight Hours) Bill; Education 
(Provision of Meals) (Scotland) Bill; 
Compulsory Weighing and Measurements 
Bill; Sweated Industries Bill; Unemployed 
Workmen Bill, and the Employment of 
British Subjects Abroad Bill. The latter 
was necessitated by the recruiting of 
British subjects to take the place of the 
dockers out on strike in Antwerp. The 
Labour Party felt that it was essential for 
the good name of Britain abroad, and in 
the interests of vital Trade Union prin- 
ciples, that such a Bill should be before 
the House. 


The House of Lords did not go un- 
noticed. Henderson moved an amend- 
ment to the House of Lords resolution 
proposed by the Government. The amend- 
ment referred to the Upper House as 
being an irresponsible part of the legis- 
lature which of necessity represented only 
interests opposed to the general well 
being, a hindrance to national progress, 
and therefore should be abolished.. 
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4 this article on rural boroughs, Len Sims concludes his series on the 


provisions of the Local Government Bill 


Demoting the Rural Boro’ 


[HE preceding articles on the pro- 
posals for local government reform 
have indicated the extent to which 
existing local government boundaries 
‘could be revised. This final article will 
‘deal with another provision of the Bill, 
which, while not in itself very import- 
ant, will upset those who put any store 
on history and tradition — especially 
those who enjoy the privileges arising 
therefrom. I refer to the proposed 
introduction of the ‘Rural Borough’ 
into our system of local government. 
_ The wording of Clause 28(2)(b) 
appears to be quite innocuous and 
simply reads “The inclusion of a non- 
county borough in a rural district”. 
The purpose is in line with the policy 
which runs throughout the Bill—that is 
to have a system of local government 
which will meet present-day require- 
ments. This provision, however, knocks 
hard against tradition and will be 
resented and resisted by many of the 
small boroughs. 


Borough Charter 


While the procedure for obtaining a 
charter of incorporation as a borough 
is now governed by the Local Govern- 

“ment Act of 1933, the creation of 
boroughs goes back through the cen- 
turies. In the past a charter was 
granted by monarchs not on need, or 
justification, but purely as a mark of 
favour. Even when the granting of the 
charter of incorporation was in respect 
of some meritorious service, it often 
bore no relationship to the size and 
needs of the population. 

In addition to this, many of the 
towns, while quite large at the time of 
being created a borough, have dwindled 
in size owing to economic or social 
reasons. All this has resulted in 
boroughs varying from a few hundred 
inhabitants to many thousands, all 
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enjoying the privileges of borough 
status, with a mayor, aldermen, coun- 
cillors and all the retinue that goes 
with it. 

The Bill’s aim appears to be to 
try and bring some uniformity into 
what should comprise a non-county 
borough. Unfortunately, the Bill does 
not lay down any criterion, either by 
way of population, revenue, area, or 
geographical consideration. In the case 
of county boroughs the Bill does lay 
down that a population of at least 
100,000 is necessary before such status. 
will be considered. 

At the moment there appears to be 
some 50 boroughs with less than 5,000 
inhabitants: Montgomery, with 860, 
and Bishop’s Castle (Shropshire) with 
1,260, being the smallest in England 
and Wales. There are a further 27 
boroughs with populations ranging 
from 5,000 to 8,000. A number of 
boroughs have one councillor for less. 
than each 200 inhabitants. 

In the case of Montgomery there is 
a council of eight, two of which are 
aldermen, and in Bishop’s Castle the 
council is sixteen, with four aldermen, 
so there is approximately one public 
representative for each 100 inhabitants. 

What is to happen to these boroughs 
which are to be reduced, in effect, to the 
status of a parish council? First, the 
Municipal Corporations Act of 1882 and 
the provisions of the Local Government 
Act of 1933 will cease to apply. Secondly, 
the other provisions made in respect to 
areas, functions, or officers, shall be the 
same as those applying to a parish coun- 
cil, except those provided for in this Bill. 

Suffers Set-Back 

These new provisions are contained in 
the Second Schedule. The main provisions 
of interest centre around the composition 
of the council, and the number and 
method of election. In all of these items, 
I feel, the rural borough suffers a setback. 

While the right to have a mayor is 


preserved, aldermen are to disappear. The 
council will, therefore, be composed o 

the mayor and councillors. The mayor is 
to be elected annually by the council 
from the councillors, or persons qualified 
to be councillors. Most of the honours 
bestowed on a mayor continue, including 
such allowance as will enable him to 
carry out his duties. 


The number of councillors will vary 
according to the size and nature of the 
tural borough, but will not be less than 
five nor more than twenty-one (as against 
five to fifteen for a parish council). The 
number can be varied from time to time 
by the Minister of State. 


The elections will conform to those for 
parish councils, even to the filling of a 
‘casual vacancy—which will be done by 
‘the council itself. This also means that 
they will be synchronised with the appro- 
priate rural district council elections. 


Postal Vote 


It will mean that the postal vote will 
cease to apply to these elections, and 
election agents will not be required. The 
polling hours, instead of being from 8 
a.m. to 8 p.m., will be as decided by the 
county council. 

As the rural borough will be entitled 
to have its own ‘town clerk’, it is not yet 
certain if he, or the clerk to the rural 
district council, will be responsible for 
certain aspects of the elections (as in the 
case of parish elections), As the mayor is 
likely to be personally involved in the 
elections it is unlikely that he will be 
called upon to exercise the functions 
usually exercised by him at this time. 

Though the office of mayor and of the 
town ‘clerk are preserved, plus the right 
to appoint other officers and servants 
(who shall be employed during the 
pleasure of the council), there is really 
little independence left. There is the right 
to maintain the borough’s charter in so 
far that it is not inconsistent with this 
new Bill, but provision is made whereby 
the charter can be surrendered and for 
the Minister then to make an order con- 
verting the borough into a parish. 


The county council will have the power 
to propose the alteration of the areas of 
these boroughs and also the revision of 
their wards — the latter power being 
denied them in the case of non-county 
boroughs. 

Although, in effect, reduced to the 
status of a parish, but for the above pro- 


visions, the inhabitants of a rural boroug 
will lack one very important right that : 
enjoyed in parishes—that of being abl 
to convene parish meetings and for paris 
polls to be taken on matters of concern. 
Rural boroughs will have no such power; 
these will be exercisable by the council. 

] 
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Machine Addressing | 
by *«CAWU’ 
ME: INSTONE evidently thinks that 

addressing envelopes is useful work, | 
according to his article in last month’s 
Labour Organiser. Certainly there is a 
lot of envelope addressing to do, but that 
is all the more reason why it should not 
be regarded as-a chore, to be pushed on 
to volunteers who happen to drift into 
the Party rooms. 

There are now on the market several 
cheap addressing machines which reduce 
the amount of labour needed for envelope 
addressing to a minimum and, what is 
more, do the job efficiently and well. 
With a Roneo addressing machine, for 
instance, one can prepare stencils giving 
the name of each street in the constitu- 
ency. Though the preparation of the 
stencils takes some time, once they are 
available they can be used for election 
after election, saving hours of time when 
there is much to do and not many to do 


It. 
* * * 


The number of houses, or the number 
of persons to whom a communication is 
to be addressed is pencilled on the stencil 
card. It is then placed in the machine 
and the required number of envelopes is 
run off. All that has then to be written 
by hand is the name of the elector and 
the street number. Mistakes are less 
frequent because it is easy to check the 
writing that has been done for a street. 
If there are envelopes over, then some- 
body has been left out; if there are too 
few envelopes, then somebody has had 
more than one addressed to him. 


With an addressing machine the calling 
of. meetings is a simple matter. The tops 
of the. stencil cards are coloured, blue for 
the Executive Committee, red for the 
General Committee, green for the Coun- 
cil Group, etc. The cards with the 
required colour are placed in the machine 
and the envelopes addressed.in a matter 
of seconds. . - mt ; 
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# ARE you going with us to Swanwick,” 
+i they asked me. “We're going to 
the Hayes Conference Centre. You know, 
where Franz von Werra escaped from 
during the war.” — : 
' “Righto,” I said, “Count me in. Any- 
thing for a bit of fun. Who’s this von 
Werra bloke?” 

“The one that got away. The German 
tise of war. Surely you’ve read the 

re) 2 . 4 - 


“Oh him,” I said. “Well, it'll make a 
change. I’ve never been inside.” 
~ I looked forward to this week-end out, 
and on the appointed day (Saturday, 
January 11th) I met the bus, put my bits 
and pieces on the rack and sat back to 
enjoy myself. George was there, so I 
teckoned we’d have a bit of sport. The 
bus meandered along the highways and 
bye-ways of the Newark constituency, 
stopping here and there to pick up further 
passengers. 


MISCELLANEOUS LOT 


They were a miscellaneous looking lot 
—36 in all—various shapes and sizes, but 
proper socialists, you could tell that. The 
bloke next to me passed round a bag of 
mints and lost two fingers — well, he 
shouldn’t paint his nails with stripes. 

Eventually we arrived. It didn’t look 
much like an ex-prisoner of war camp to 
Mme—roaring fires, arm-chairs, centrally- 
heated bedrooms and tea to welcome us. 
Just the job. 

Of course, they’d mentioned that 
there’d be a lecture. or two — nothing 
much, just to fill in the time before they 
opened—so I expected. What a shock! 
A lecture straightaway after tea. Dinner, 
then another lecture till 9 o’clock. Five 
lectures in all in less than 24 hours. 

Gauleiters Carmody, Cattermole and 
Maynard,, between them, worked right 
through the whole field of election organi- 
sation. From the Franchise & Registra- 
tion to polling day and election law, in- 
cluding demonstrations of several com- 
mittee room systems. 

They never let up—not even on Sunday 
afternoon, when we were dazed and som- 
nolent, immobilised with suet pud. We 
had to hand it to them, though. When 
we'd accepted the fact that we were going 
to work, -we really enjoyed it. They un- 
folded the whole picture. Showed what 


{emember ‘The One that Got Away’ 


_ This article is by John Garland about 
schools for training key election . 
workers. He is Membership Secre-. 

_ tary of the Newark Local Labour =: 
‘Party. Membership in this small ° 
town has grown from 57 to nearly 

500 during the past five years. 


there is to do and the best ways of doing 
it 


You know, they’re nearly human, these 

fellows, when you get to know them, as 
we found out in our freé time. Oh, yes ! 
We found time to have a few quick ones, 
pleasant chats in comfortable surround- 
ings and to get together generally. 
Socially, it was fun. 
. Guess what! Everyone in the class, 
the whole 38, asked for more. Even me! 
Of course, after asking for it—four weeks 
later we found ourselves in the Labour 
Hall, Newark, continuing the course. 
Fifty-two present this time, delving deeper 
into particular aspects of election organi- 
sation. 

At Swanwick we had agreed that the 
canvass cards used throughout the con- 


_stituency should be standardised, giving 


‘operation. 
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a familiar basis for helpers working out- 
side their own areas. 

Further, after seeing a variety of 
systems demonstrated, we had expressed 
the opinion that the ‘Stym’ and ‘Reading’ 
systems were most suitable for our use. 
The Reading system being favoured: in 
the Borough of Newark, and the Stym 
in the rural areas. 

TECHNICAL SESSION 

Now, we were attending to detail, learn- 
ing the actual construction and assembly 
of the ‘Stym’ system board, the marking 
of the cards, and the finer points of its 
This more technical session 
was interspersed and enlivened with 
sketches illustrating important points, and 
canvass techniques. 

Previously, we had realised that the 
‘Reading’ system required a lot of table 
space to work effectively. Now we learned 
that Newark had adapted this system to 
obviate this drawback, but the clerical 
aspect will prevent this system being used 
extensively outside the borough. ag 

Continued on page 99 


‘final 1957 membership being 3,212. 


‘organisations has continued. 


ea ee ee iia is. 


The. 1956 Annual Report reported a 


low membership and called for big 
increases during 1957. We are proud and 


happy to report that our target of 3,000 
members was reached and passed. Our 
remarkable achievement and our thanks 
are due: to all who contributed in any 
way to its success. 

‘The strengthening of our local party 
We are 
pleased to be able to report the formation 


‘of new local parties at High Halstow, 


Grain, and Stoke and All Hallows.’ 
Annual Report of the Gravesend 
Constituency Labour Party. 


* * * 


‘A total of 1,242 new members were 
enrolled during the year. Members’ sub- 
scriptions were £2,684 12s. 7d., which is 
an increase of £86 1s. 9d. After deleting 
80 deaths, 329 removals and 548 lapses, 
our total membership at the end of the 
year was 10,468, a net increase of 289. 

Annual Report of the Woolwich 
Constituency Labour Party. 


* * * 


‘Sale of literature, mainly that dealing 
with Party policy, has been fairly good. 
It will be seen that quite a large quantity 
has been bought and disposed of. This 
is, of. course, a good healthy sign but it 
would be idle to pretend that it could not 
be better. Ward literature secretaries are 
urged to do their best to boost sales at 
Ward meetings. 

‘Is literature being displayed promin- 
ently at meetings? Does the literature 
secretary ever draw attention to new 
publications? Socialist Digest is an excel- 
lent monthly, and regular orders could 
be obtained.’ 

Annual Report of the Oxford 
City Labour Party. 


* * * 


‘By various methods of propaganda and 
publicity, the Party’s case has been kept 
before the electors during the past year. 

‘Somewhere in the region of 20 indoor 
meetings have been held. These meetings, 
although not well attended, have resulted 
in a considerable amount of Press 
publicity. 


‘The constituency party cs at ald 
vals, booked a number of 16 sheet and 
double crown poster sites, on whi 
posters supplied by Head Office have beem 
displayed. Leaflet distributions have brag 
been carried out in various parts of the 
constituency.’ .| 
Annual Report of the Belper _ 
Constituency Labour Party. : 


* * * 


‘Six thousand leaflets were distibuiat 
in connection with the public meeting at 
the Co-op Hall on Sunday, 2nd February: 
The meeting was only moderately 
successful, but the leafiet distribution, 
which is of primary importance, was z 
well worthwhile job. In addition, we have 
been distributing copies of a Head Office 
leaflet on Housing policy.’ . 

Annual Report of the Centrat 
Nottingham Constituency Labour 
Party. 


* * * 


‘A special campaign to introduce Rita 
Smythe to the electorate was held in 
September, covering Pitsea, Basildon) 
Billericay, West Horndon, South Weald! 
Warley, and Brentwood Central. 

‘The L.C.S. Political Committed 
Propaganda Van was at the party’s ser- 
vice for the period of the campaign ana 
the Regional Council donated the sum of 
£19 17s. to cover the cost. 

‘On 29th June, the party held a day 
school on Organisation. Two sessions 
were held—Canvassing and Polling-Day 
Organisation. 

‘To assist —parties, all ~ secretaries 
received a copy of a speakers’ panel. 
giving the names of local and nationa’ 
speakers and details of Brains Trusts anc 
facilities offered by outside bodies. A: 
the compiling of the panel took many 
months, it is hoped that secretaries 
are making full use of the informatior 
given.’ 

Annual Report of the Billerica: 
Constituency Labour Party. 


* * * 
‘It was decided that we should sel 
Christmas Cards in the constituency, anc 


by the time Christmas came along, almos 
2,000 packets of these had been sold. 
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The. Sees hes Saeia etn ‘of the cee = 

a. eater peealy ee Sebel 
zaar which was uring December. f 

Members. throughout the. constituency ag) » FRIENDLY ‘seRviCe 

had worked for this throughout the year, |» 

By December they had become a magni- 

ficent team working for the party and — _@ FAIR PRICES 

enjoying it. The spirit of comradeship. | ~~ c 

created ea oes members ye a a ea ee taal 

more valuable to the party than the ra Ok 

profit—the magnificent sum of £300— - and of course the Ce heen 

which was te between the constitu- Sao bea 

spe party an e wards.’ E ts 

- Annual Report of We Cleveland Eth E DIVIDEND 

CORR EACY Labour Party. - 

erat * * a 


i ‘In the “Individual Membership” That’s another 
section ofthis Report we record a si 
consolidation and increase of “live” sign of the 


membership, far in advance of that of 
1956. “Propaganda and Publicity” reveals 
a sustained effort to inform the electorate 
of our policies, with periods of intense 
activity in the “Rent Bill” and Borough 
Election campaigns. In the elections we 
mereased the Labour majorities in five 
wards, and the Labour vote in all six, an 
improvement on 1956 when, although 
our majorities went up, our vote, in three 
wards, was down.’ 

‘ Annual Report of the Wood 


LONDON | 
CO-OP 


Green Constituency Labour 
Party. 


Continued from page 97 te : 
- Plans were made by each local party Kd 
for putting into practice the theory : cf 


Epmme. zHne tables were ore up for 
the posting of registers, preliminary can- 

vass, and the recruiting of workers for TRADING CO LTD 
Specific purposes. This latter being 
Stressed as most important, for the finest 

committee room is useless unless there are ‘S. [ a. is 10ne ry es 
sufficient “knocker-uppers’ on the night. 

The finale was a sketch by the Newark 
members of a Casey’s Court Committee d / ] Office 
Room, complete with lady receiving 
beauty treatment, midst a nap school and 
a budding Liberace. 

Paul Carmody, our Agent, organised 
the whole event as well as doing the lec- 
turing. It was a model of efficiency and Suppliers to T.Us. and L.Ps. 
a demonstration of how to impart essen- for over 30 years 
tial information in an interesting manner. 
The School was repeated at Edwinstowe 
on 23rd February. GER 4543 

abe tine a cig way from eee 
von Werra, “the one that got away”, but 
the number of Labour votes that escape 2 SOHO SQ., LONDON, W.1 
in the Newark Constituency will be very 
few indeed. 


E,quipment 


_ Can now be supplied from stock at the following reduced prices 
9 in. x 4in. 

Under 10,000 18/3, 

10,000 — 24,000 17/6 

25,000 — 49,000 ; 17/- 

50,000 — 99,000 16/6 

100,000 —249,000 16/- 

250,000 and over 15/4 


All prices are per thousand and include printing, 
purchase tax and delivery 
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